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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



ME. WORTHINGTONS VIEWS 

Sir, — Mr. Worthington's colloquy with his nephew in your November 
number was excellent, especially his parting advice, " Sell your bonds, but 
tell no lies." 

That our bankers should urge the people to subscribe for the half billion 
bonds and thns show their patriotism recalls fifty years ago, when Jay Cooke 
was disposing of all of the national bonds at one-half of one per cent com- 
mission and explaining in an ingenious tract that "A National Debt is a 
National Blessing." 

Our eminent bankers may be trusted to look out keenly for their own 
interests, but they should no more be entrusted with national finance than 
should churchmen be entrusted with national policies or manufacturers with 
the tariff. 

Mr. W. is better posted on finance than on food products ; doubtless pru- 
dent in his West India business, he is probably not a close buyer when buy- 
ing household supplies — flour, for example. He expects to see wheat at one 
dollar a bushel and flour at $10 a barrel ; he need not be apprehensive, for 
wheat must sell at $2 before the market price of flour is $10 — 4% bushels 
of wheat weigh 270 pounds, and at one dollar a bushel come to $4.50. 
These 270 pounds make 196 pounds flour (which should sell for about $4.50) 
and 74 pounds bran and middling, worth $25 a ton, or 92 cents — the miller 
thus gets 92 cents for grinding, etc. 

On November 6 the New York market report quoted No. 2 Red at $1.25 
per bushel and flour at $5.50 per barrel. This works out as follows : 4% 
bushels cost $5.62, the resulting barrel of flour brings in $5.50 and 92 cents 
for the by-product, or $6.42, leaving 82 cents for the miller. 

Before farm machinery came into use, say seventy-five or eighty years 
ago, the price of wheat in Rochester, the " Flour City," as it was then called, 
was $1.50 a bushel. Five bushels, or 300 pounds, of wheat were then re- 
quired to make one barrel of flour, which sold for about $7.50. 

Wages to laborers were 50 cents a day, but we had a low tariff, clothing 
and meat were cheap, rents and taxes were low, there were no agitators and 
few foreigners — no Greeks nor Italians. Contentment was general, as there 
was little to spend money for. 

Mr. W. is doubtless a protectionist; he fears that farmers may make 
excessive profits — they may get one dollar a bushel for wheat; it does not 
occur to him that one dollar a bushel is a small return to the man who owns, 
or who pays rent for, a farm — who plows, harrows, sows the seed, reaps the 
grain, threshes it, and pays the fxeight to market. 
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The Government ought to pay the farmer a bounty whenever wheat falls 
below a dollar: the farmer must pay anywhere from ten to sixty per cent 
more than he ought for everything made by our manufacturers, and any 
just and thoughtful man must admit the propriety of paying the farmer a 
bounty on his products to put him on all fours with the manufacturer. 

Our manufacturers under our iniquitous tariff are enabled to sell their 
wares in foreign markets for one-third less than they get from their mis- 
guided fellow-citizens who allow themselves to be deceived by the specious 
arguments of the protectionists. It is unlikely that we shall ever have law- 
makers in Washington who will care for anything excepting the interests 
of those who furnish the money to carry elections. 

On page 657 Mr. Worthington says, " the very people whose ancestors 
gave unsparingly of life and treasure to make America, not First perhaps, 
but Free." Is not this as far beside the mark as the bankers saying that 
patriotism demands that we subscribe to the foreign loan? Do we believe 
that the ministers of Louis XVI. were so enamored of republican institu- 
tions that France went to war out of sympathy for us? Was it not rather 
to injure England? Spain also declared war against England; certain it 
is that no one ever suspected Spain of altruism. 

Spain and Holland bore no good will to England— the great English 
pirates, Morgan, Drake, Hawkins, and Sir Walter Raleigh, sailed the Span- 
ish Main in peace and war to plunder the Spanish galleons — they even 
entered harbors in Spain for the purpose. 

We agreed to make peace only in concert with France and Spain. Had 
we adhered to this agreement, at the declaration of peace we should have 
been obliged to content ourselves with the Alleghanies for our western 
boundary. France would have recovered the territory between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Mississippi; Spain would have got the southern part of 
Georgia. 

The British Ministry sent an obscure agent — a Mr. Oswald — to discuss 
peace with the American Commissioners, Franklin, Jay, Adams, and 
Laurens; the French Court did not suspect the negotiations that were going 
forward ; Mr. Oswald returned to London, and a merchant — a Mr. Hartley — 
went to Paris with full powers. 

The astute Franklin, who recommended honesty — not on moral grounds, 
but as the best policy (see his writings) — treated the tripartite agreement 
as a "scrap of paper," and, regardless of our obligations to the French, 
made the best bargain that he could. 

The Count de Vergennes accepted the situation gracefully when he found 
that it was un fait accompli. 

Robt. W. Leonard. 

Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

" CRUDE FACTS " AND " PLAIN FAKES " 
Sir, — In your November issue, referring to the Anglo-French loan, you 
say : " The English have no illusions on this score. Listen to the Spectator 
of October 2 : 

" The peculiarity of the present loan resides solely in the political circum- 
stance in which it is contracted. Two belligerent countries are borrowing 
from a neutral to finance their operations of war. There is no escape from 
that crude fact" 



